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that these would develop into a closer co-operation in
the future. It was pleasant to have such a frank talk.1
This incident of Chamberlain's speech showed how
impossible it was that the alliance which the Emperor
had invited a year ago could ever materialise. A few
indiscreet words had raised a tempest which could never
have arisen if there had been an ounce of genuine goodwill
between the nations, and that often repeated hope that
they would soon be better friends than ever had now
become a mere formula without significance. As the
Emperor had once complained to his grandmother,
England owned most of the desirable territory on the
face of the earth, and her insular position combined
with the immense strength of her fleet made her prac-
tically impregnable, unless some other fleet challenged her
supremacy. Germany recognised that and was already
working on a naval programme which had that end in
view. England, on her side, was busy over a secret
treaty with Japan. It was not quite so secret as was
hoped, for the Emperor certainly knew something of
what was going on, but the King insisted that as soon
as it was ratified he should at once be officially informed
of it, and not find it out for himself. William was
pleased at this piece of tact, he also regarded the treaty
as a guarantee for peace in the Far East, and the King
followed up this pleasant impression by asking him to
Sandringham for his birthday in November. He would
be delighted to come, and by way of response asked
Lord Roberts and the Secretary of State for War to attend
the German Army manoeuvres in the autumn.

A hitch occurred which showed on how unstable a
balance these cordialities were perched, for the smallest

1 Lee, King Edward VII, ii. pp. 138, 139.